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WAYS FOR HELPING STUDENTS SUCCEED 


Conferences are a wonderful invention. They not only bring 
you in contact with like-minded colleagues and afford the luxury 
of undisrupted thinking about one issue for a number of days, but 
they also rejuvenate enthusiasm and offer new ways of addressing 
the problems within your home institution. I recently attended 
such a conference co-hosted by the University of Prince Edward 
Island and the University of South Carolina. The focus was 
students with special emphasis on the freshman experience. 


These institutions acknowledge the alienation, lack of 
purpose and fear of failure, which plague entering students. They 
offer credited courses in studentship, entitled "University 100" 
("University 101" at U.S.C.). The purpose of these first- 
semester courses is to help students integrate socially and 
intellectually into university. 


Such a course is desperately needed here at Concordia. For 
many of our students, this is their first time outside their 
ethnic milieu and they are the first in their families to attend 
university. Our urban location coupled with the sheer number of 
students makes it difficult to meet and know both peers and 
faculty. Until Concordia recognizes and can formally address the 
needs of entering students, individual faculty must (and can) 
encourage, guide, and help students persist in their efforts. 


From the Summer Institute on Freshman Studies, I would like 
to share some approaches I learned, which can assist you in 
helping students succeed. 


Belonging 


Just when students are feeling most alone and afraid of 
"making it" they are required to take large introductory 
courses. Here are three ways that have been used to reduce 
isolation: 


(A) Take 5 minutes of class time and urge students to 
introduce themselves and talk to someone they don't know. 


(B) In large classes, one teacher "warms up" the atmosphere 
by asking 


- Who's from out of town? 

- Who is the first in their family to come to 
University? 

- Who doesn't have a major yet? 


By requesting a show of hands, students can actually see 
that they are not the only one. 


(C) Encourage students to take advantage of university life 
- getting involved in one campus activity can make the 
difference in their staying or leaving the university. 


Urge them to see a career counsellor. Clarifying their 
interests and goals will help direct their studies too. 


Study Skills Training: 


How to help students learn from lectures 


While lectures may be an efficient way to deliver 
information, most students do not know how to learn from 
them. Their major difficulty is that they cannot 
differentiate important from supporting material. Entry- 
level students in particular combat their fear of "missing 
something" by turning into stenographers. Working from the 
motto, "Security is a full notebook", they earnestly try to 
transcribe the entire lecture. The result is a deathly- 
boring class with no interaction between teacher and 
students. The learning process suffers. 


Beyond writing an outline of the major topics to be 
covered each class, what can teachers do to help students 
become more effective learners? The following suggestions 
are meant to help you train students to become skilled 
learners: 


ike Students need to be assured that note taking is 
important - that "the faintest ink is better than the 
strongest memory". They should be told: 


Fact: 47% of what was learned will be forgotten 
within 20 minutes following the lecture. 


Fact: 65% will be lost within one day. 
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2. Initially, allow students to take as many notes as 
they please but advise them to make a 3" margin on the 
left-hand side of the page, which they should use as a 
"Recall Column". Immediately following the lecture 
(remember what happens in 20 minutes) they should 
review their notes and select the KEY WORDS that 
represent main ideas. They should place these key words 
in the recall column. 


Sie Next, they should use the key words as prompters to 
recall ideas around the main points. Students should 
be urged to recite definitions and main points. By 
reviewing the main points aloud, information gets 
stored in longterm memory. At exam time, this 
information will be more quickly relearned. 


As students become practised at picking out the main ideas, 
their note taking strategies will become more efficient. Like 
most skill training, it is a process that takes time and 
practice. If your students use these strategies, they will 
benefit throughout their academic careers. 


If you are interested in subscribing to U.S.C.'s Newsletters 
on "The Freshman Year", you can write to: 


The Freshman Year Experience Newsletter 
University 101 
University of South Carolina 
1728 College St. 
Columbia, SC 29208 
$60 - institution 
$50 - personal 


The next conference on the First Year Experience will be 
held in Toronto from November 6-9, 1988. For information 
call 2495 or write directly to: 


University 101 
University of South Carolina 
1728 College St. 
Columbia, SC 29208 


Workshop Announcement: 


DEVELOPING CRITICAL THINKERS 
with 
Stephen Brookfield 


This workshop is designed to help you: 


- Gain a comprehensive understanding of critical thinking. 

- Learn to recognize critical thinking when it occurs. 

- Implement strategies for sharpening your own critical thinking. 
- Develop practices for helping adults extend their capacity for 
critical thought, effective problem posing and solving, 

improved decision-making and creative leadership. 


STEPHEN BROOKFIELD is a Professor in the Department of Higher and 
Adult Education and Associate Director of the Centre for Adult 
Education at Teachers College, Columbia University. He has been 
a professor at the University of British Columbia and research 
director in England and Wales. His books include Developing 
Critical Thinkers: Challenging Adults to Ways of Thinking and 
Knowing (1987). 


Date: September 30, 1988 Location: SGW Campus, Hall Bldg. 
Room 420 
Time: 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. Fee: $30.00 
For more information: 848-4955 
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The following books offer suggestions for building effective 
classroom groups. If you would like to borrow any of these books, 
for 1 month, please phone 2495 or drop by and visit our library 
at 2492 West Broadway on the Loyola Campus. 


Abercrombie, M. L. J. (1979,). Aims and Techniques of Group 
Teaching (4th ed.). Society for Research into Higher 
Education, University of Surrey, Guildford, Surrey. 


Austin, W. G. & Worchel, S. (Eds.). (1979). The Social 
Psychology of Intergroup Relations. Brooks/Cole Publishing 
Co., Monterey, California. 


Bradford, L. P. (Ed.). (1978). Group Development (2nd ed.). 
University Associates, La Jolla, California. 


Harrison, A. A. (1976). Individuals and Groups - Understanding 
Social Behavior. Brooks/Cole Publishing Co., Monterey, 
California. 


Stanford, G. (1977). Developing Effective Classroom Groups. Hart 
Publishing Co., Inc. 


